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The accompanying Notes are the contents of half-a-dozen 
Letters sent to my Wife for her amusement during my 
stay in Paris, and I dedicate them to her. They are 
now issued by special request, principally for private 
circulation, and I hope will afford to those who visit 
Paris for a short period some idea of how a week may 
be profitably spent. I was accompanied during the trip 
by Mr. Fleckstein, of Perth Academy. 

Perth, July, 1809. 
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TRIP TO PARIS. 



Leaving Perth on a fine summer afternoon, we 
found ourselves at six o'clock next morning at the 
great terminus of London — Euston Station. At half- 
past seven, we started from Victoria Station, via 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway — got 
down to Dover in a couple of hours, where the 
steamer was waiting to convey passengers to Calais. 
Here we had half-an-hour for refreshments, and 
immediately took our seats en route to Paris, which 
we reached at six o'clock, p.m., or 28 hours for the 
entire journey. 

The country from Calais to Paris appears to be 
very poor, if we may judge from the hasty look we 
got of the crops. Grain here is all cut by the 
sickle ; and farming is a long way behind that of 
Scotland in all respects. It recalled to our mind 
some statistics on the subject recently published by 
the Times — viz. that the subdivision of land in 
France was increasing so rapidly that the land- 
owners are nearly eight millions in number, and of 
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these more than one-third are exempted from per- 
sonal taxation on account of poverty. And what is 
the result ? The land is heavily mortgaged, and the 
expenses of its transfer are enormous. Agriculturists 
are short of capital, and, in the graphic language 
of the report, ** their signatures are unknown at the 
Bank of France. They cannot borrow money like 
manufacturers and tradesmen; they are, therefore, 
interested in keeping up the price of com, and are 
anxious for the imposition of a bread tax." This 
part of the journey is perhaps the most tiresome, 
although relieved at times by the unnecessary bustle, 
and (to us) unintelligible chatter of the officials and 
attendants of the railway. The rate of speed was 
marvellously slow, and railway management here (we 
don't mean financially) is of a very loose descrip- 
tion. We found all the carriages something like 
smoking-saloons, and the "weed" in very general 
circulation. One class of the community — "those 
rascally smokers," as we heard a lady exclaim — 
have got splendid accommodation, whilst the fair 
sex have some reason to complain of inattention to 
their personal comfort. 

There are refreshment rooms at the principal 
stations, but these are not to be compared to those 
in this country ; the viands are frequently of a 
second class order. 



APARTMENTS. 



To attempt to describe Paris would be out of the 
(question in our present limits — ^there are innumerable 
guide books on the subject, and to these we must 
refer the reader. We shall confine ourselves inelfely 
to notes taken at random of our "impressions" 
during a week spent there, which notes were sent 
home for family amusement, with no intention of 
publication. 

APARTMENTS. 

The first thing to do on reaching Paris is to get 
suitable apartments. We were admirably provided 
for in this respect by a genial friend who accom- 
panied us — ^himself a native of Germany, and who 
rendered us invaluable service during the visit. We 
wiU guarantee that he possessed Dr. Norman Mac- 
leod's travelling requirements — that is to say, "his 
legs were not too long, he was not too opinionative, 
and he did not carry his wife's portrait in his 
bosom." Should the tourist mean to spend only a 
day or two in Paris, the best way is to go at once 
to a good hotel ; but for a visit of a week or up- 
wards private apartments are the most suitable in 
every way. We had very nice accommodation on 
the right bank of the Seine, nearly opposite the 
Cathedral of Notre-Dame. The windows were like 
folding doors, and the heat being great at this season 
( Aiigust), these are generally kept open day and i\i^^. 
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THE BASTILLE. 

The morning after our arrival we took the top of an 
omnibus and made our way to the Bastille, or rather 
the Colonne de la Bastille (column of the Bastille.) 
It is a great column of 154 feet in height, 12 feet 
in diameter, surmounted by a figure representing 
Liberty. This column is full of interest, because on 
it are inscribed in gold the names of 615 Revolu- 
tionists — a very rare sight — victims of 1830 and 
1848. It was erected to the memory of these citi- 
zens by Louis Philippe on the site of the old Bastille 
or State Prison, where such horrid cruelties were per- 
petrated. We ascended to the top — a serious ascent 
of 238 steps in the dark — and from here a fine view 
of Paris is obtained. The caverns of the Bastille 
are underground at the base of the Column. For 
20 centimes (twopence) the tourist is conducted to 
these "houses of the dead" in the company of a 
somewhat ofl&cious guide with one arm, who contrives 
to keep up a continual round of French during the 
interview. The caverns are two in number, built 
on the floor, and in a semi-circular form, five feet 
high round the Column. Five hundred French 
citizens lie enclosed in the one, and 360 in the 
other. It waa a solemn spectacle, and from the 
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impressions it recalled to our mind, one not to be 
soon forgotten. 

THE BOULEVARDS. 

From the Bastille we returned to the Boulevards, 
and indulged in a well know Parisian custom — a 
cafe noir et petit verre (a cup of coffee and half a 
glass of brandy). Who has not heard of the Boule- 
vards ? They are the great promenades and principal 
streets of Paris, and are a sight which would make 
a nation proud. During this season they are fre- 
quented by people of all nations. The time when 
they are most crowded is five o'clock, p.m., when 
the citizens go to dinner, and between 10 and 12 
o'clock at night, when the concerts and theatres 
close. The best way to see the Boulevards to 
advantage is to hire an open cab for an hour and 
drive slowly over them. They consist of a number 
of beautiful streets of great "\^dth, with the finest 
shops and caf^s in the city. In the centre is a line 
of asphalt for carriages and cabs. The pavements 
on each side are also of great width, and are edged 
with rows of native trees the whole way, which 
lend beauty and effect in a high degree. 

PLACE DE LA CONCORD. 

This is one of the moat bewatiixxX. «^\a Ssck. ^^ajr®*., 
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and to be realised must be seeu. It is a great square 
ornamented in the most splendid manner, regardless 
of money. The taste which has been displayed in 
laying out the ground, and in ornamenting it, has 
made it one of the finest squares in the world. In 
the centre is a great obelisk of something like 
Peterhead granite (polished), 73 feet high, covered 
with Egyptian hieroglyphs of great antiquity. In 
a succeeding chapter we will refer more particu- 
larly to this. This was the place of execution 
during the times of blood. Louis XVI., Marie 
Antoinette, Charlotte Corday, Danton, Robespierre, 
and many others were executed here. To stand on 
the identical spot where these illustrious persons 
suffered death, recalls to one's mind the heartrending 
stories we have read of the wholesale butcheries 
committed during "the reign of terror. " The square 
is surrounded by eight great white figures, each 
supported on a white dais, emblematic of the chief 
cities of the empire. There are also two magnifi- 
cent fountains constantly playing on each side of 
the obelisk, which lend enchanting beauty to the 
scene. Chateaubriand proposed that another foun- 
tain should be erected on this spot, with an 
inscription on it stating, that all the water in the 
world would not wash away the blood that had been 
shed here. The square coimects the gardens of the 
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Tuileries with the Champs Elysees. The guillotine 
was erected on the place where the obelisk now 
stands, and, could the earth speak, what a tale of 
blood it could reveal ! But, what a change ! once 
the most dreadful, it is now one of the finest sights 
that can possibly be conceived. 

LA MADELINE — 

The Church of the Virgin. We paid a careful visit to 
this, the finest modem Cathedral in Paris. It is said 
to have been built at a cost of £520,000, a sum which 
makes it difficult to form any conception of the 
magnificence of the structure without seeing it. 
It rests on an inmiense pedestal, and is surrounded 
by great Corinthian colunms, fifty feet in height ; the 
roof stands on double rows of these columns. The 
total length is 418 feet, by 138 broad. The interior is 
splendidly decorated — statues of the favourite saints 
being placed in niches in the wall on both sides. 
The high altar, which is of pure white marble, is 
of great dimensions, and is surmounted by a group 
representing the Virgin being borne to heaven by 
two angels; these are in white marble, from the 
chisel of Marochetti. In front of the altar is a row 
of wax candles, each several feet high. A marble 
basin of holy water is placed inside the entrance ; 
and a red-nosed individual, who certainly seems a 
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curious 'contrast to the whole, sits all day long near 
the water, with a brush in his hand, to sprinkle ** poor 
souls " as they pass the threshold. Some idea of this 
building may be formed when we state that its inner 
walls and roof are of pure marble, and pretty little 
chapels, at an enormous cost, are ranged along both 
sides for private worshippers. La Madeline is in a 
direct line with the Place de la Concord, just 
described. From this we found our way to the 
Champs Elysees, and 

THE PANORAMA OF THE BATTLE OF SOLFERINO. 

The latter is a wonderful sight. It is a building 
specially put up for the Panorama, and the visitor 
takes his stand-point at the top of a flight of steps 
inside, whence the battle-field surrounds him on all 
sides. It is so well executed that we felt ourselves 
spectators in reality, and almost thought we heard 
the boom of cannon. A prominent position is given 
to the Emperor Napoleon, who stands out in bold 
relief as the principal personage on the canvass. 
We take leave to question whether it is a correct 
representation. We are inclined to think not. This 
battle, as the reader is doubtless aware, was fought 
between tlie French and Austrians in 1859 — the 
former lost 17,000, and the latter 22,000 men. 
According to Colonel Langton, Commander of the 
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Legion of Honour of France, 300,000 men were 
engaged on all sides. The whole plan of the two 
armies is most effectively represented, and, being on 
a very large scale, conveyed to our minds a most 
impressive idea of this memorable battle. Nobody 
should visit Paris without seeing this Panorama. To 
those who have not witnessed an engagement it 
will convey a very lively and very true picture of 
an actual battle-field. It is allowed to be an 
astonishing work of art, and is now one of the 
"lions" of the city. 

AVENUE DES CHAMPS ELYSEES. 

Leaving the Panorama, we took a walk along this 
very gay and fashionable promenade. It is in short 
the Kotten Bow of Paris, and is said to have been 
designed by Maria de Medicis in 1616. It is one 
straight line of 1^ miles, with trees on all sides, on 
a gentle eminence at the top of which stands the 
"Arc de Triomph." From four o'clock, p.m., this 
promenade is thronged with equipages, equestrians, 
and the notabilities of Paris — ^the sight is a gay one. 
Seats for the public are in abundance along the sides 
of the promenade, and these are let at a penny each. 
There are also many enclosures where open-air con- 
certs and other entertainments are held. These 
concerts are greatly frequented ; the artistes both 

B 
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sing and dance, and the audiences are engaged 
sipping wine and smoking during the whole pro- 
ceedings. The performances are generally of a 
very middle-rate order. In the evening, when the 
gas is lit, the Champs Elysees has a singularly 
fine and lively appearance, and suggests very much 
the idea of Fairyland. 



THE CABS OF PARIS. 

The management of one section of the municipadity 
of Paris may be called a ** caution to snakes " — ^that 
is, the cabs and cabmen. The rate at which cabs are 
driven is an amusing variety ; a good pedestrian would 
overtake a journey almost as speedily. In hiring a 
cab, the plan is to ask the driver for his number and 
table of fares, which he is bound to show. 

The usual charge is two and a-half francs (2s) per 
hour within the fortifications, and you can drive any- 
where within the city for that sum. After the hour 
the charge is a franc for every fifteen minutes addi- 
tional. Visitors should be careful to compare the 
time with cabby when setting out, or they may find 
trouble afterwards, as he is very apt to add fifteen 
minutes to the hour to get an iextra franc. The 
horses are generally of the poorest description, and 
the rate of speed is about four or five miles an 
hour, except on Sunday ; on that day cabby has 
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more hires than he can overtake, as it is the great 
day for excursions and pleasure-seeking, so in his 
own interest he drives swiftly to get as many hires 
as the time will permit. On week days there is 
less demand for cabs, consequently *'the vehicle" 
moves on to the tune of "Take it easy, my boy;" 
and our friend declared he one day heard ** coachy " 
attempt that pathetic melody, "O are ye sleeping, 
Maggie ? " Cabs are of two descriptions — open 
barouche to hold two, and that similar to those in 
this country. The charge for the latter is higher 
than that of the former, and tourists should take a 
note of this. 

Incidents are of daily occurrence amongst the 
cabmen, as, at the above rate of driving, they are 
able when on duty to light their pipe, read the 
newspapers, and enjoy themselves in many other 
ways — they are a race of stolid fellows, and nothing 
disturbs their equanimity. It is quite common to 
see them drive down the principal thoroughfares 
with one hand in their pocket, the other holding 
the reins, and the whip lying on the top of the cab. 
On our return one day from the Bois de Boulogne, 
cabby came to a stand still without giving the slight- 
est intimation, jumped down and picked up something 
which turned out to be a lady's veil. He was as 
proud as if he had found a five pound note^ wsjJ^ 
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without any apology for detaining us, declared he 
would not give up the veil, unless handsomely paid. 
We resolved to make him ** answer his questions " if 
he took such a liheriy again. Shortly after a lot of 
birds were fluttering about not far from where the 
cab was passing ; cabby, with a stroke of his whip, 
brought one of them to the ground, immediately 
stopped the cab, and leisurely pioked up his game 
— this he considered a great feat. We immediately 
said, "What do you mean, sir?" Gabby (handing 
down the bird) — " Fine bird, gentlemen ; I have killed 
as many as three at a stroke ! " " We will thank you 
to drive a little quicker, and leave the sparrows and 
ladies* veils alone." Cabby — "The day is too hot. 
We never drives quick, when the weather is warm, for 
fear of the horse, sir." (Horse worth about £5). 
" But we must be in the city immediately ; so drive 
on." Cabby — " Can't help it> gentlemen ; but its the 
horse I've to look to." " We don't want you to take 
up our time killing sparrows." Cabby — "Well, gen- 
tlemen, I must have my amusement as well as you ; 
and as I said before, I sometimes kills three at & 
stroke." " We will come out of your miserable cab, 
and walk, if there is to be any more of this. " Cabby 
--" I've been remonstrated with before by you Eng- 
lishmen about this ; but you never remember that 
you have your game to kill in the season, and 
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why should not I kill too, when I have an oppor- 
tunity ! " 

A FRENCH DINNER. 

A French dinner is a nice entertainment, whether 
the visitor dines in the Grand Hotel, the Louvre, 
or in any of the principal Restaurants. A Paris 
dinner will leave an impression on his mind (not 
to say his stomach) not soon to he forgotten. The 
Table d' Hote, in the Louvre, usually consists of 
eleven courses, and visitors, if they want to see a 
little life, should dijie there at least once a- week — 
the charge is 7 francs (5s lOd). For the edification 
of the curious, we append a specimen of the bill of 
fare : — 

MENU. 

Potage au Bix pur6e. 

Soles au Gratin. 

Boastbeef aux Pommes. 

Poulet aux Champignons. 

Filet d'Agneau aux Pois. 

Caneton rdtL 

Salade. 

Choux-Fleurs sauce. 

Tourte aux Prunes Rein-Claude. 

Mac^doine de Fruits glaces. 

Dessert. 

The dinner lasts from five till about half-past six, 
when the company rise en masse — some for their 
engagements, others for the theatres and other places 
of amusement. It is important to observe that tlu& 
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visitor can dine in Paris in two ways — dinner a la 
carte (unlimited charge), and by fixed tariff. We 
found the latter by far the best, and the "European," 
in the Palais Boyal, which we patronised on this 
principle, one of the best dining-rooms in Paris. The 
fixed tariff there is 4 francs (3s 4d) each, and the 
following is a specimen of the bill of fare : — 

PREMIER SERVICE. 

Potage gras au Gluten. 
Hors-d'oeuvre. 
Mulets de rOc6an. 
Sauce aux C&pres. 
Poulets de la FlSche. 
Saut^a {t la Marengo. 

DEUXIEME SERVICE. 

Filets de Boeuf rOti. 
Aux pommes Chateaubrian. 
Salade d. la Romaine. 
Glaces, Creme au Chocolat. 

DESSERTS ASSORTIS. 

Supplemenn: Melon 1st, Carafe frapp^e, 0.50; Glace 
& raffralchir, 0.26. 

Avec une bouteille de vin Bordeaux ou Bourgogne, ou 
une demi-bouteille MMoc ou Thorins. 

The charge for breakfast in this caffe is 1 franc 90 
cents. 

GARDENS OF THE TUILERIES. 

One of the favourite resorts of visitors is the 
(hardens of the Tuileries. They are in the heart 
ol the city, and are laid out with great taste and 
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beauty. The Emperor, when in Paris, resides in 
the Palace of the Tuileries, a magnificent range of 
buildings adjoining. When he is absent the whole 
of the gardens are open to the public ; when at home 
he reserves a considerable portion to himself, and 
the public are not admitted to that. This arrange- 
ment has arisen from attempts being made to shoot 
him, and there is a pretty general feeling in Paris 
(arising from these attempts, and from other causes), 
that he leads a miserable life. The gardens contain 
a number of fountains, which are constantly playing ; 
also a number of very fine statues. There are 
several caf^s in the gardens, which are greatly 
patronised in the evenings ; at these caf^s, and on 
the Boulevards, ladies and gentlemen are constantly 
sipping coflfee and brandy, light wine, seltzer water, 
beer, &c. People here live evidently on two meals 
a-day, and the services already referred to, though 
very numerous, are very light. A single service of 
roast beef and a glass of beer in a Scottish Restau- 
rant is more substantial than any half dozen of the 
above courses. 

PARIS HOTELS. 

The two great hotels in Paris are the Hotel du 
Louvre and the Grand Hotel — both splendid 
houses, and not to be surpassed for elegance and 
spacious accommodation. They have been built 
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regardless of expense, and each of them is the size 
of an ordinary street. The ground-floor is occupied 
with spacious shops of all descriptions, containing 
the most costly articles in jewellery and articles of 
vertu, laid out in the most tempting manner. We 
would warn '* henpecked husbands '* and simple young 
women that this is a very dangerous locality for ladies. 
The hotels have been built, and are carried on by 
one of the great financial companies of France (the 
Mobilier) ; they are four storeys high, and are looked 
on with great pride by the Parisians. A friend of 
ours, wha paid a visit to the Louvre, thus describes 
it :* — " Here you make choice of your bedroom ; and 
in this, as in your other expenses, you can live as 
luxuriously or as moderately as you please. The 
spacious bedrooms on the first floor are 7 francs (5s 
lOd) per night ; 2d floor, 6 francs ; 3d floor, 5 francs ; 
and 4th, or highest floor, 3 or 4 francs, according to 
size and furniture. The bedrooms on the first floor 
are very spacious and elegantly furnished, and on all 
the flats are airy and clean. Having made your 
selection, the porter precedes you with the key, and 
instals you into your apartment. The attendance 
here, as in almost all Continental hotels, is by male 
servants. There is a porter's ofl&ce on each flat. 
The rooms are all numbered, and the keys are 
* Gemmell — The Rhine aiid Paris. 



stamped to correspond. Inside the porter's office 
there is a board with the corresponding numbers 
painted under a nail for each key, and the porter 
informs you that on leaving your room you must 
deliver him the key, or hang it in its place, where 
you will find it again at any time, unless you should 
happen to remain out of the hotel later than twelve 
o'clock, in which case you must seek your key again 
where you got it first — at the bureau. The interior 
court, as you enter, is so laid out as to save the 
visitor an immense deal of trouble. You want to 
hire a commissionaire to show you the ' lions ; ' here 
is an office specially set apart for them, and for 
despatches and messages. You want to post a 
letter ; there is a Post-Office. You want a cab ; 
there is a cab-office. You want to cash a draft ; 
there is a bank. You want one class of coin 
changed for another ; there is an office specially for 
money changing. You want a cup of coffee in a 
hurry ; there it stands in an urn in a coffee-room 
ready, but only a biscuit to it. If you desire farther 
accommodation or entertainment, you must pass up 
the grand stair-case to the hotel proper. Here you 
have a spacious hall or reception-room, set apart for 
resting, writing, reading newspapers, and for loung- 
ing at unoccupied intervals of the day. Off this is a 
pretty large scUle-a-mangerf or refreshment room, 
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where the guests have breakfast, lunch, dinner on 
■hort notice, tea, and evening refreshments. Also 
opening off this reception-room is the grand dinner 
hall, capable of dining a company of about 400, and 
where the ordinary at 5, p.m., attended by ladies 
and gentlemen of various classes and from all 
countries, is quite a spectacle. The dinner ticket 
is 7 francs (5s lOd) ; and when the excellence of 
the entertainment, the splendid room, the gay com- 
pany, and the novelty of the scene are considered, 
the sight is worth the money without the dinner. 
In point of fact, however, we have paid higher 
for a comparatively indifferent dinner in a not over 
comfortable Scotch Inn many a time, to which those 
who have survived perpetual 'ham and egg' on a 
Highland tour will respond amen. " 

The Palais Royal is another of the interesting sights 
of Paris, and the gardens of the same are among the 
most frequented spots in the city. They are com- 
posed of avenues, parterres, fountains, and statues 
of all descriptions. The Palais Royal occupies two 
great squares, and all the buildings in these squares 
go under that name. Excepting a small portion, 
which is devoted to the residence of Prince Napoleon, 
the Palais Royal is simply a combination of caf§8, 
restaurants, and high-class shops. The dining saloons 
look into the gardens, and at five o'clock, p.m., the 
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sight is a very gay one. The band perfonns at that ^ 
hour to great crowds of people, who amuse them- 
selves walking, smoking, sipping light wines, or 
reading the papers, and this, with all the fountains 
playing, constitutes a brilliant sight. 

THE COLONNE VENDOME. 

The Colonne Yenddme, situated in the Place 
Venddme, is a great Trojan pillar 135 feet high, 
erected by Buonaparte in honour of his Grerman 
victories. The column is made entirely of bronze, 
from the cannon taken by Buonaparte from the 
Russians and Austrians. Hundreds of souvenirs 
are hung over the iron railing which encircles the 
pedestal. A most remarkable feature in this column 
is a spiral scroll wound round the pillar from top 
to bottom, containing two thousand equestrian and 
other figures, each three feet high. The colunm is 
surmounted by a statue of Napoleon. We are 
not aware of any similar pillar made from cannon 
taken in battle. And certainly no foreigner can 
view it without sympathising with the French in 
their admiration of the great warrior, and feeling 
convinced that it stands there as a monument of 
his consummate ability as a great Greneral, and as a 
sight to which an impulsive people like the French 
must always look with feelings of everlasting pride. 
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THE MILITARY OF PARIS. 

A notable feature in Paris is the great number of 
military and the abundance of barrack accommoda- 
tion. The French soldiers are a poor looking set of 
men as compared with the British. They are not 
well educated, are ill trained and ill paid. The 
finest regiment is called the Gent Gardes — ^private 
guard of the Emperor — and is composed of 100 of 
the bravest and best looking **sons of France." It 
is a horse regiment, and was first formed by Napoleon 
I. Besides the native soldiers, there is usually a 
foreign regiment in Paris. This regiment is one 
of the following in rotation — the Arab, the Turk, 
or the Zouave, and generally attracts more notice 
than the native infantry. The police also form part 
of the military here, and are divided into three regi- 
ments : — The Garde de> Paris, the Gendarmerie, the 
Serjent de Police. Visitors take some time to dis- 
tinguish between the police and the soldiers. On 
the way to our hotel one day we met a regiment of 
French Hussars — and such a regiment ! It reminded 
us strongly of the company of ' ' cadgers " who annually 
assemble at Newton-on-Ayr, to hold what is called 
the ''Kipper Fair." Barracks are placed in all 
parts of the city, and are connected by subterranean 
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passages and telegraph. That has been the work 
in a great measure of the present Emperor. A 
revolution in the face of such arrangements would 
be almost impossible, as on the first signs of it the 
soldiery could rise in all directions at once. Another 
reason against the probability of revolution is the 
fact that the principal streets are now built in a 
straight line, and the old crooked streets have been 
demolished. One piece of cannon in present circum- 
stances would command a whole street. The tax on 
the people in order to maintain so numerous an 
armed force, both of soldiery and police, is a most 
oppressive burden. 

PARIS BY OAS-LIGHT. 

At five, P.M., business begins to give way to 
pleasure, and the Boulevards from that hour get 
thronged with people. From five to seven is the 
time for a walk there. After that hour the great 
mass of the people find their way to the Champs 
Elysees, where are the circus, theatres, concerts, and 
a great variety of amusements. We paid a visit to 
several of these places, and found them all well con- 
ducted, and all well patronised. At this season 
the principal theatres are shut, and from all wc 
could learn we should think they must be very 
inferior to London, or even Glasgow. These concerts 
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are conducted in the open air. In one we visited 
twenty ladies in full evening costume, well suited 
to the taste of that class of the community vulgarly 
called ** snobs/' occupied a raised platform, and a 
band of music sat lower down. These ladies 
all sing in turns to the audience, and now and 
again they favour the company with a dance. 
There are two or three male singers as well, of a 
second-class description. The admission varies from 
two francs downwards ; the wines of the country 
are supplied in abundance at high prices, and the 
evening spent in a social way and listening to the 
music. When these entertainments are concluded, 
there is a general rush to the Boulevards, where the 
following is the sort of fare indulged in : — CoflFee and 
brandy, iced water, claret, claret and seltzer water, 
beer, iced cream and water, iced raspberry and water, 
&c. &c. Nobody thinks of eating ; and with the as- 
sistance of the ** weed" the night is spent till twelve 
o'clock and one. Smoking is not confined to gentle- 
men, as ladies indulge freely in the use of the cigar- 
ette. A pretty girl with her iced water and a cigar- 
ette in her mouth sitting in the Boulevards reading 
a newspaper is a sight that would require to be 
seen rather than described. But here it is and to 
]je seen in great variety every night. Ladies and 
gentlemen of all ranks appear to enjoy themselves at 
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the Boulevards, also at the Gardens of the Tuileries, 
and the Gardens of the Palais Boyal, where there 
are open-air restaurants of all descriptions. The 
French ladies will not bear comparison with a Scotch 
lassie as a general rule, and consequently beauty is 
a rare gift among them. We must observe, how- 
ever, that they dress with exquisite taste, and 
that makes up as far as possible for the want of 
good looks. The head dresses, for variety, appeared 
to us to be beyond description. What are caUed 
.bonnets are getting '' small by degrees and beautifully 
less," till, we think, they will some day totally 
vanish, and — 

Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wrack behind. 

THE CHIFFONNIER. 

Amongst the curiosities of Paris there is that 
midnight individual called the Chiffonnier. The 
streets are divided into rounds, and every chiffonnier 
has his " nightly rounds." He begins his peregrina- 
tions after dark, and goes on till past midnight. 
He is a repulsive looking character with a great 
basket on his back as big as himself, resembling 
what some of us know as a '' peat-creel," a lamp 
in one hand, and an iron hook in the other, and 
his eyes are constantly looking to the ground. His 
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duty is to lift all the scraps of paper off the streets, 
and everything else he can get, such as pieces of 
pasteboard, rags, iron, bones, wood, &c. He is to 
be seen creeping along the sides of the streets; 
with the lamp he looks out for ** business,'' and with 
the hook pitches his *' fortune" over his shoulder into 
his basket. Some of them are very nimble at the 
work, and it is amusing to look for a little at one 
of that description. What the chiffonnier gathers 
in the streets is sold, and in this way he earns his 
livelihood, and contributes in no small degree to the 
cleanliness of the streets during the day. It is a 
rather curious and ingenious custom. 

SATURN WITH THE SEVEN RINGS. 

Another ** institution of Paris," visible only at 
night, is called ** Saturn with the Seven Kings." 
It consists of a great big ugly telescope 10 feet 
long, raised on a pedestal. Two very uncivilized 
and very suspicious looking individuals are in charge 
of it. One adjusts the focus to those who are 
simple or curious enough to look through it, while 
the other is occupied in advertising the ''institu- 
tion " with his mouth. With a stentorian voice the 
following intimation, or something like it, is given to 
an ungrateful public over and over again till past 
midnight : — " The moon and Saturn with the seven 
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rings, visible this evening by the telescope, all for 
the low charge of fivepence " (4 franc). This 
** institution," as we have called it, with the afore- 
said proclamation, have been on the same sj^ot for 
about twenty years — ^the Place de la Concord — and 
Saturn likewise in the same position. We had the 
curiosity to look through it, and all we could dis- 
cover was Something very much resembling the 
**two of diamonds." Whether it was in the hea- 
vens, or sticking on the said telescope, we could not 
make out. 

THE JEWISH MERCHANT. 

There are a great many Jews among the merchants 
of Paris, and, as a rule, they are "regular Jews." 
Visitors soon become acquainted, and ladies occa- 
sionally come to "grief," with that well known 
custom of the Jew pouncing upon the unwary as 
they stand and admire his beautifully decked window 
laden with tempting things. Our companion adopted 
the following as the best plan to get quit of him 
when once caught. On the present occasion we 
observed a lot of men's and boys' suits dressed 
on fancy blocks and very showy looking. Some of 
the figures were true to the life. The Jew at once 
pounced upon us. "Great bargains in suits, Mes- 
sieurs." "How much?" Jew — "All marked in 
plain figures." We looked at the figures. Jew — 
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**Are you satisfied?" "Yes — are you satisfied?" 
Jew — "Humph — ^yes." "Then we are all satisfied 
— au re voir ! " And we walked off as he treated 
us to a formidable look of his "ivory." 
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THE BOURSE. 

On our way to the Bourse we visited the Paris 
General Market — a great range of halls on the same 
principle as the Covent Garden and Liverpool 
markets — a marked difference being that the women 
who have charge of the stalls are big slovenly 
looking women, as compared with those in this 
country. Notwithstanding this the Parisians are 
proud of their great market. 

Who has not heard of the Paris Bourse — the 
Exchange — one of the most remarkable sights of 
Paris? To the uninitiated a sight of it, during an 
unsteady money market, would suggest the idea of 
pandemonium. We found our way to the gallery, 
where we saw a number of ladies and gentlemen, 
like ourselves, inspecting "the lions." At that 
time (midday) there would be nearly 1,000 people 
buying and selling stock. The reader must suppose 
the most of these to be speaking at the same time at 
the pitch of their voices — sometimes yelling — and in 
a hall where there is a particularly clear echo, and 
he will then have some idea of the scene. At times 
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it looked to us as like a riot as anything else, and 
yet we were informed that something like the same 
amount of '* animation," as it is called, happened 
almost daily. The professional stockbrokers occupy 
the centre or ring, and the public who are interested 
are l)eyond the ring. The brokers, or those inside 
the ring, sell by auction to those outside, and the 
yelling before some of the public stocks change hands 
is sometimes very amusing. Every broker sells his 
stock publicly, and buys in the same way. Each 
transaction is instantly telegrajjhed to the London 
Exchange. We would recommend all Scotchmen to 
visit the Bourse when they go to Paris. If the 
money market is unsteady the sight will be all the 
greater. 

THE IMPERIAL MUSEUM OF THE LOUVRE. 

This is without doul^t the greatest and most 
valuable public Imilding in Paris. It adjoins the 
Tuileries, and the whole buildings are in a quad- 
rangular form, making a great square, with a fine 
court in the centre capable of holding 20,000 people. 
There are 15 different museums in the Louvre, 
chiefly of painting and sculpture. The paintings are 
ui three divisions : — First, the Italian and Sj^anish 
rtchools ; sciioiid, the Clennan, Flemish, and Dutch ; 
third, the French Hcliool. There arc 558 paintings 
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in the first collection ; in the second, 618 ; in the 
third, 660. To examine minutely any one of these 
collections would take several weeks. We had just 
time to pass leisurely through the principal halls. 
One picture we were anxious to see was "The 
Deluge," but it had been removed from its right 
place to another part of the hall, and although we 
spent half-an-hour in vain looking for it, the cus- 
todiers were so ignorant they could give us no assist- 
ance. The names of the artists, which are put in 
the catalogue, are a sufficient guarantee of the high 
class of the paintings. The ladies of Paris appear to 
be fond of painting. An attractive sight in these 
galleries was the number of young ladies and gentle- 
men who were engaged copying some of the works of 
eminent masters. Some of the copies were most faith- 
fully executed, and we cannot conceive a nobler occu- 
pation for young ladies than reproducing the works 
of some of these great master minds. The Assyrian 
and Eastern departments occupy the ground floor — 
but, perhaps, the most interesting department to 
many is the Museum of Napoleon. Here is to be 
seen, among other things, the coat he wore at Ma- 
rengo, a locket of Napoleon's hair, a hat worn by 
him at St. Helena, the stirrups and bit, of the horse 
he rode at Waterloo, his silk dressing-gown, &c. 
We could fill a great deal of space in describing the 
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T^uvre. You walk here all day long from one court 
to another, from one hall to another, from one range 
of buildings to another, and still the echo answers 
** Louvre ! " Visitors should spend a day or two here, 
if possible, in order to take away something like a 
correct knowledge of its character and rare collec- 
tions. The old and new Louvre are together, and 
are built of white stone like marble. It is an insti- 
tution of which the French people may be justly 
proud. The plan of the building is in all respects 
one of surpassing beauty, the interior magnificent to 
behold, while the greatness and variety of the collec- 
tions, excepting the paintings, are only surpassed by 
those of the British Museum. 

NOTRE-DAMK 

This is the great cathedral of France, and is a 
splendid structure. It is open daily to visitors. It 
is said to be one of the finest Gothic cathedrals in 
the world, and must be seen to be properly realised. 
Some conception may be formed of it when we ac- 
quaint the reader that it occupied no less a time 
than 300 years in building. The windows are of 
the most brilliant stained glass, with lovely figures^ 
and in the choir beside the grand altar are two 
archiepiscopal thrones, with a number of marble and 
bronze statues of distinguished religious characters. 
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There are also to be seen lots of images of the 
Saviour, the Virgin, the Saints, &c. , throughout the 
building. Those who attend service here (which is 
daily) kneel or cross themselves with holy water 
as they pass these images. The organ, as in the 
other cathedrals of Paris, is very small, and might 
with great ease be replaced for one double the size. 
Here Bonaparte was crowned, and here the pre- 
sent Emperor was married. We sai^ the massive 
gold cups, crown, and jewelled vessels used at the 
ceremony. Notre-Dame has two towers which 
distinguish it from the other public buildings of 
Paris. One of these we ascended, but we would 
strongly advise stout ladies not to attempt the task 
as the tower is 2()0 feet high. We thought it well 
worth the trouble, as from the top is to ]>e obtained 
one of the finest panoramic views of Paris. Among 
the sights visible from Notre-Dame are the Column 
of the Bastille, Pere La Chaise (churchyard), the 
Pantheon, the Louvre, the Institute of France, the 
churches, the island of the city, the Government 
offices, &c. Of the sights in the interior the 
principal is what is called the Treasures^ for which 
half a franc is paid by visitors. The visitor is 
implored by the keeper "not to go vid out seeing 
tlis lion," and is told among other things l)efore he 
goes in that three of the real nails of the cross 
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which penetrated the hands and feet of the Saviour, 
also part of the wood of the cross are among the 
precious relics that will be shown. We knew this 
was what is generally called a "sell," but curious 
to see the exhibition, we paid our fare and walked 
into a suit of apartments whose windows were of 
stained glass. With a number of other people a 
Frenchman led us about showing an endless variety 
of unmeaning things, at each of which he considered 
it necessary to deliver a lecture. This was very 
tiresome*; and we felt strongly inclined to call him, 
in the words of a well-known anecdote, "that 
jabbering body the Frenchman." At this time, six, 
P.M., he told us he had been saying the same 
thing since six o'clock in the morning without 
interruption, and that his throat was very dry. His 
expressions were a jumble of French, and as intelli- 
gible to us as Gaelic to an Englishman. When he had 
finished, we asked what had become of the nails. 
Frenchman, " Why, Messieurs, the nails and the wood 
are too precious for daily exhibition, and are oidy 
shown once a year." We replied we were told we 
would see them now. Frenchman, " Messieurs, they 
are in the possession of de bishoj^." We replied we 
would go and see them. Frenchman, "Nobody 
knows where de bishop keeps de treasures, dey are 
hid, and he oidy produces them once a year — on 
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de great day ! " Tlie Treasures is simply a hoax to 
get some money from strangers. In one of the 
towers of Notre-Dame is the great bell 10 tons in 
weight, which is a great sight. The entrance to 
the cathedral is certainly not improved by a red- 
nosed and rather dirty looking individual who sits 
there all day long with a vessel of holy water and 
a brush for the use of "the faithful." 

ARC DK TRIOMPH. 

This great triumphal arch is perhaps the most 
splendid structure of the kind in the world. The 
principal arch is known to be the highest on record. 
It was erected by Bonaparte in 1806, to the glory 
of the French armies, and cost from first to last 
£360,000. The guide books differ in the matter of 
the cost, some quoting the amount at £418,000. On 
the arch are inscribed aU the battles in which the 
French have been victorious, and it is covered with 
such inscriptions. We gazed for Waterloo among 
the great roll of names, but we gazed in vain. 
There are a great many figures in bas-relief — for 
example, there are on the two piers facing the 
Champs Elysees two imposing alto-reliefs represent- 
ing the departure of the French army in 1792, and 
the triumph of 1810. On the other side are similar 
bas-reliefs representing the resistance of France to 
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the Allies in 1814, and the peace of 1815. The 
dimensions of the central tirch are 90 feet by 45, 
and the greatest height of the structure is 152 
feet — ^breadth 137 feet — depth 68. This stupendous 
-erection is the most marked sight of Paris, and from 
the top of it the view is one of surpassing beauty. 
It is the first object that meets the eye for nules 
before getting into Paris, as its height is far above 
the city, and it is the last to be lost sight of when 
leaving. From the arch eight great avefnues or 
leading thoroughfates radiate all in straight lines at 
equal distanceis, each more than a mile long. The 
houses of these are built of white stone, and the 
style of building is costly, and very effective. A 
look at these eight avenues, whether in day light 
or gas light is a brilliant spectacle, and when we 
consider that their formation is due to the present 
Ehnperor, we are bound to admit that he has done 
more for the improvement and beauty of his capital 
than any other Sovereign in Europe. 

BOIS DE BOITLOGNE. 

Each of the above-mentioned avenues leads to 
picturesque scenery in different parts of the country, 
and each is well worth a drive. As our time was 
limited we could only take one, and selected the 
Avenue de TEmperatrice, and drove along it as far 
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as the wood of Boulogne. From four to six o'clock 
in the afternoon this drive is thronged by the ^liJte 
of Paris, and a great deal of life and gaiety are to 
be seen in consequence. The wood beyond the 
forti^cations is about 14 miles from the Triumphal 
Arch. Here the visitor passes through the gates 
and finds himself in the midst of a lovely landscape 
of wood, lakes, gardens, and promenades. There 
are three artificial lakes, and great care and 
exquisite taste have been spent in the laying out 
and decorations. There are three fine avenues 
through this charming spot, which is daily frequented 
by Parisians, walking or riding. It presents all the 
appearance of an exquisite lover's walk, and no doubt 
lots of matches are arranged, and soft words from 
voices **low and sweet" exchanged in this romantic 
spot. The visitor truly finds himself here in « place 
made "beautiful for ever" by nature and art. It is a 
place one never tires of, for there is here the forest, 
the moor, the lawn, the lake, the rock, the flower 
garden, and last of all that " common institution " 
the caf6 to amuse and refresh the pleasure- seeker. 

THE GLORY OF FRANCE. 

The glory of France appears to be the textword of 
the French nation. It has been so in the past, and 
will be so in the future. On almost every public 
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institation — ^in fact on all the "lions" of Paris — the 
first thing that greets the eye of the visitor is the 
inscription — Erected to the Glory of the French 
Arms — ^To the Glory of the French Nation — To the 
Glory of the Grand Armies — To the Glory of the 
French People, &c. Notwithstanding this, Paris 
is one of the most charming and interesting 
cities in the world. Its buildings and public insti- 
tutions are erected regardless of money, its archi- 
tecture is beautiful and brilliant, and the general 
appearance of the city is of the most effective kind. 
It is obvious, however, that everything here is done 
with the view of lending effect rather than substanti- 
ality. 

THE CORPS LEGISLATIF — (HOUSE OF COMMONS). 

This building will not bear comparison with the 
British House of Commons, although it is a neat little 
structure. The custodier showed us through all the 
departments— such as the Emperor's Hall, the Halls 
of the different Public Committees, and lastly the 
Hall of the Corps Legislatif. It is built to accomo- 
date 400 members, and there is besides a Diplomatic 
Gallery and a Visitors* Gallery, the one above the 
other. The election of the representatives is a 
curious affair. When a vacancy occurs the Ciovem- 
ment issues a decree that the place must be filled I 
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up by a certain time, and that Monsieur (the 

Emperor's nominee) must be elected. The people of 
the electoral district are compelled to elect this 
individual, or suffer the consequences. Of these 
400 only 15 choose to suffer the consequences. 
These are chosen in spite of and against Uie 
Emperor and (rovemment^ and that is the size of 
the opposition. When Parliament is prorogued the 
385 exclaim Vive VEmperewry while the 15 freemen 
shout with all their might Vive la Wtertie, Vive la 
nation! 

THE NBWSPAPKR PRESS OF FBANOE. 

On leaving the Corps Legislatif we observed an 
article like a wash-stand, similar to those "anti- 
quated objects " to be found in the " lodgings 
of single gentlemen." On asking the custodier 
what it. meant, he said it was Pediteur (the 
reporter's desk), and on further inquiry, we were a 
little enlightened on the subject of the '* Fourth 
Estate " here. It i^pears that of all the newspapers 
in Paris only one is allowed to send a reporter to 
the Parliament House, and he is the reporter of the 
Moniteur^ the Government paper. That individual 
just reports what discussions are favourable to the 
Emperor, and winks at the rest. He gives a slip of 
his report to the newspapers of Paris. That slip 
18 not even a verbatim copy of his own, but is con- 
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densed very considerably, and no paper is allowed to 
publish any thing but this. Again, if a newspi^r 
criticises Government or their proceedings unfavour- 
ably, the Minister of the Department replies, and the 
paper in question is compelled to put in the reply in 
full — and in full means that the replies have been 
known to extend to tioo-thirds of the space of the 
entire newspaper. What would the editor of the 
Perthshire Advertiser, say if the Government were 
to send, him an uninteresting communication, which 
would occupy twenty-four columns, and compel him 
to put it in for nothing, and in full? And what 
woi4d the readers of the Perthshire Advertiser say 
to such an infliction? Any newspaper which has 
dared to espouse the cause of liberty is not allowed 
to reply, as the Minister's word is supreme, and 
must be obeyed. Should the editor venture a reply, 
which has been done now and again, his paper is 
seized, and proprietor and editor sent to ** durance 
vile. " There is no liberty of the press here. Such 
a liberty as ours is perfectly unknown, and the 
nation suffers and the spirit is taken out of the 
people, by the existence of such oppression. The 
case of the smothering of the Lanterney fully dis- 
cussed in the daily papers some time ago, affords a 
proof of newspaper oppression in Paris. Kead for 
example the sentence : — M. Henri Rochefort was 
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found guilty in a Paris Court of criticising the 
Grovemment by what he wrote in La Lanteime. 
He was sentenced to twelve months* imprisonment, 
and a fine of 10,000 francs. The printer of the 
paper was sentenced to two months' imprisonment, 
and a fine of 2,000 francs. 

FRENCH BATHS. 

A Paris bath is an "institution" of a character- 
istic kind. The visitor goes down a flight of steps, 
and finds himself at the receipt of custom in one of 
those wooden erections on the Seine ; a dignified 
looking lady fills the chair, and with a penetrating 
eye reviews her visitors through a hole of some- 
thing like 12 inches dimensions. The charge is 
payable in advance^ and not having any smaller 
change we put down half a sovereign. She handed 
us back, through the crevice, the diflference as if 
she had got half a Napoleon (8s 4d), a mistake 
the Parisians purposely make with BrUiahera. We 
refused her change, and after examining the British 
gold minutely, she called her ** Lord and Master'' 
to her aid. We gave him a look which settled the 
business, and he counted down the right sum. The 
charge was a franc and half (Is 3d) for each. We 
were furnished with a receipt for the same, a great 
hig ticket not much less in size than a ** Kilmar- 
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nock bonnet," and shown upstairs. We were there 
met by two officious individuals, and as foreigners, 
especially Englishmen, are all considered ** good 
game," we soon found ourselves in the possession 
of ** birds of prey." Although English visitors are 
in these places daily throughout the season, the 
attendants never attempt to understand a syllable 
of the English language, except when it is a matter 
of sovereigns, and then they understand an English- 
man as fast as he can speak. They chatter away 
in their mother tongue in a style that is refreshing 
to listen to from its simple unintelligibility. The 
following conversation took place : — Attendant, 
"Hot or cold bath, gentlemen?" Cold (and our 
companion adds), and very cold for this English- 
man. We were immediately ushered into berthis 
six feet by four, where were plunge baths with 
hot and cold valves so awkwardly placed at the 
middle of the bath as to put the ribs of the visitor 
in great danger of feeling the benefit of a con- 
cussion. Having placed us in berths as aforesaid, the 
"birds of prey" pounced upon us carrying large 
handfuls of perfumed soap. At this moment our 
companion left his berth, and said, "has that fellow 
been wanting you to buy soap." Yes, we replied, 
to which he answered, " I am disgusted with the 
whole aflfair." Attendant, "This is 5d, this 7d, 
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Hkm In per cake, which do you prefer?" "None 
— ^the whole thing looks like a *Bell.'" Attend- 
aait, "Would you require any towels?" *** What 
do you mean, sir, we have paid for a complete 
bath." Attendant, " A complete iiaih, Messieurs, 
is that "—pointing to the water. ** Then we won*t 
have them" (there is an additional charge for 
such). A French bath, with the notable ** pack 
sheet " to hold the water, reminds one very much 
of a man in a fit of despair. In addition to the 
above charges, the attendant has to be paid at least 
half a franc, and as much more as the visitor 
likes. 

A FRENCH BREAKFAST. 

The diet in Paris is so different to what we are 
accustomed to that we must give l^e reader some 
idea of it. Breakfast begins at 10 o'clock, A.M., 
and contmues till two o'clock, p.m. For curiosity 
we give a specimen of the usual fare : No. I — sardines 
and butter ; No. 2, omelette and herbs ; No. 3, beef- 
steak and roasted potatoes ^ced ; No. 4, a compo- 
sitiou of cheese, cream, and sugar, called sweet 
cheese, and eaten with biscuit ; No. 5, fruit, such 
as grapes, apricots, pears, &c. ; no tea, no coffee, font 
with the whole is served light wine instead ; also, a 
roll of iM-ead sometimes two feet long. After this the 
waiter brings in a basin of water and a towel for 
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the hands, also a vessel of peppermint water for 
the mouthy and a supply of toothpicks. This 
practice is observed after every repast. There, then, 
is a French breakfast, and the charge is 2 francs 
25 centimes (28). 

THE TOMB OP NAPOLEON. 

It is a curious fact that if a Scotchman meet a 
friend in the French capital the first question almost 
invariably is, "Have you seen the tomb of the 
Emperor?" Nobody we should think would be in 
Paris without seeing it. It is a work, whether in 
regard to its architectural design, or in regard to the 
material used in its construction, of which any 
nation may be justly proud. It is the nation's 
tribute to the memory of the great warrior — the 
nation's estimate of what is due to departed great- 
ness and heroic achievements. It is situated in the 
extrendty of what is called the Hotel des Invalides 
(Soldier's Hospital). The interior of the building, 
from the dome to the mausoleum, is built of polished 
and white marble. The mausoleum is in the form of 
a great circle of considerable depth ; the sarcophagus 
occupies the centre, and is of dark brown marble, 
supported on a pedestal of black marble of huge 
dimensions. The weight of the sarcophagus is 
said to be 65 tons, and some idea of its splendour 
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may be formed from that. Around the tomb and 
in the wall are 12 colossal figures in white marble, 
each having a white marble case in which are placed, 
standing, the flags taken by Buonaparte from con- 
quered countries. The dome is of great height, and 
is of stained glass with figures of flying angels. 
Behind the tomb, and immediately under the great 
altar, to which we descend by steps, is the entrance 
to the interior, to which visitors are not ad. 
mitted. Two great black and white marble pillars 
are placed at the entrance, and betwixt them, on 
black marble in letters of gold, are what are sup- 
posed to be the last words of the Emperor — " I 
desire that my ashes may repose on the banks of 
the Seine, in the midst of that people of France 
whom I have loved so much. " On each side is the 
tomb of each of his faithful Grenerals, Daroc and 
Bertrand. His two brothers, the rotten hearted 
King of Westphalia, and Prince Joseph, also lie here. 
This gigantic work since its erection has been 
profoundly admired by people of all nations who 
flock to see it. It presents a never-failing interest 
to visitors. Who can mingle, for example, with 
the promiscuous crowds who are regularly to be 
seen there, gazing with the utmost wonder on that 
marble spectacle — some with feelings of strong dis- 
approval, others with feelings of profound venera- 
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tion ; some who would fain bring down imprecations 
from the Eling of Kings on the head of the devoted 
warrior, others who would plant "glory" on his 
forehead and worship at his feet — who can tread 
that slippery corridor and view the warrior repose, 
or listen to the clear sounding echo as it dies away 
in the heights — who can look on the gorgeous 
tombs of the others who sleep there, surrounded 
with all the pomp which a devoted empire is 
capable of bestowing — without reflecting on the 
sad story of that impulsive people and their peculiar 
claims on generous sympathy, the civH wars and 
revolutions they have experienced, the reign of the 
guillotine and the reign of blood with which their his- 
tory is stamped for all time, and the terrible deeds 
with which the name of Buonaparte will ever be 
associated ? Sic transit gloria mundi I Whether the 
Emperor's tomb be regarded as a work of art, or as 
a national building, its production has been a great 
achievement. It is, in fact, a proof that although 
Scotland has failed to erect creditably a monument 
to the memory of Wallace — ^the world having been 
in vain solicited from Dan even to Beersheba — it is 
nevertheless true that, without much noise, this tomb 
has been constructed in a style which wHl reflect 
glory on the empire for generations to come. 

Our companion's opinion of it was brief. ** He 
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did not deserve it ! '' The poet's words are impro- 
priate here — 

No further seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

There they alike in trembling hope repose. 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 

THE HOTEL DES INYALIDBS. 

This noble institution, or Hospital for Disabled 
Soldiers, built in 1690, is something of the same 
kind as Greenwich Hospital. When we visited it 
it had 3,000 inmates, but it has accommodation for 
double that number. The inmates must have served 
thirty years in the French army before they can be 
taken in. There is a fine library of 3,000 volumes 
in connection with the Hospital — ^the gift of Buona- 
parte — also a museum, and the whole is said to be 
admirably conducted. Here, and at the tomb of 
Kapoleon, visitors are very much troubled with poor 
people selling souvenirs, &c., and it is impossible to 
get rid of them without buying. 

PAXACE AND GARDENS OP THE LUXEMBOXTRO. 

This is the Senates* Chambers, or French House 

of Lords. The Palace is a splendid building, erected 

by Marie de Medicis in 1615. It consists of centre 

building and two wings. The new reception hall is 

200 feet long, and is full of marble statuary and 
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paintings. There are 200 senators, or members of 
the House, each stated to have a salary of £1,200 
a-year for conducting the business of the nation. 
On the ground floor are the sleeping apartments of 
Marie de Medicis, antiquely furnished. In the 
gardens there are full life statues of the illustrious 
women of France. We took a particular look of one 
which turned out to be that of Mary Stuart, Queen 
of Scots. It is very unlike any representation of 
the unfortunate Queen we have seen in this country. 
It bore the following inscription: — ** Marie Stuart, 
Heine de France, 1542-1587." The gardens are 
tastefully laid off with fine promenades and arched 
trees. They were pretty full of people when we 
were there, and fountains were playing in all direc- 
tions. At the south entrance is a statue of the 
celebrated Marshal Ney, erected on the spot where 
he was shot. This place is another of the leading 
promenades of Paris, and possesses many attractions 
for the visitor. 

THE PANTHEON. 

This is the largest Church or Cathedral in Paris. 
The dome and towers, which we ascended, are said 
•to be the highest pinnacles in France. The greatest 
height is 268 feet. The building is what is called 
cruciform, and from the centre springs a great 
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circular drum surrounded by 32 Corintliiau columns. 
The portico is composed of 22 such columns, each 
6 J feet high. On the entrance is inscribed "The 
great country to the great men. 1664. " This 
splendid edifice cost a million and a-half of money, 
and was begun in the time of Louis XIV. It has 
a rotunda where four naves meet, and the altars 
and sculpture are the most sublime and imposing 
that could be conceived. From the tower one of 
the finest views of Paris is obtained. There is a 
subterranean region of great dimensions, to which 
the custodier and ourselves descended with a lamp. 
We saw here the tombs of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Sufflot the architect. Marshal Lannes, &c. A life- 
size statue of Voltaire surmounts his tomb, and we 
approached it with peculiar feelings. We asked for 
the resting place of Marat, but the keeper said it 
was not to be seen as nobody knew where it was, 
to which we replied that perhaps nobody would care. 
Mirabeau and Marat were buried here, but their re- 
mains have been removed in a mysterious way, some 
people say to the Pere La Chaise, or common burying 
ground, but the probability is that their burial place 
is not known. The echo of the Pantheon is one of 
the first things pointed out. It is so perfect that 
the visitor can hear himself whisper, and if he strike 
H piece of wood gently with a stick it rever]>erates 
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like a peal of thunder. Marat^s house, where he 
was stabbed by Charlotte Corday, is in this locality, 
but strange to say it is not pointed out as a sight, 
and the locality is certainly not a very nice one. 
We had a strong desire to see the house where 
that memorable deed was committed, and to pay 
our devoirs to the memory of that daring and noble 
minded lady, but our companion judged that it was 
too late in the day to be safe, and we did not get 
back again. 

THE CHURCH OP ST. SULPLICE. 

We paid a visit to the Church of St. Sulplice. 
It is a place of wonderful beauty, and the interior 
contains some beautiful and valuable sculpture. The 
altar is magnificent, and at the back of it is a very 
striking fresco of the chapel of the Virgin curiously 
lighted. 

EYE GLASSES. 

These are so common in Paris as to be as essential 
as articles of dress. On the principle that when 
you **go to Rome you must do as the Romans do," 
we presented ourselves with one. Unfortunately 
not having the physog of a foreigner, the glass 
would neither lie nor give light, and we were 
obliged to part with it. If a Scotchman wants to 
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appear as a citizen of the country when he goes to 
Paris he should adopt the eye glass for the sake of 
variety. 

A FREBTCH DINNER. 

We dined on one occasion at that well known 
caf6 in the Palais Koyal, the Trois Freres. EAther 
an expensive place, but we were desirous to see 
what they could do. The following was something 
like our bill of fare : — 

Vermicelli soup. 

Beefsteak. 

Mutton chops, roasted. 

Fowl, roasted. 

"Wines and fruit in great variety, &c., &c. 

The charge was 12 francs (10s each), and we resolved 
we should not patronise this place again. There is 
frequently a good deal of life to be seen in these 
caf6s. For example, in this saloon we were rw a 
vis with a great stout single lady who was busily 
engaged eating when we went in, and whom **we 
left eating." Betwixt the services she studied 
Bradshaw very carefully. On our left were two 
smart youths discussing politics, next them two 
middle-aged gentlemen, of large dimensions, of whom 
it were quite impossible to say how long they 
would sit. On our right a man whom our friend 
called Bismark, from his great resemblance to that 
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notable individual, next him paterfamilias in charge 
of seven or eight, and when his bill came we 
almost exclaimed, poor devil ! if he was charged 
like ourselves. He certainly had very little to look 
at for half a dozen sovereigns. Every person 
here had separate tables. When we had finished 
we thought it desirable to take a jotting on our 
memory of this house, which we did by proposing 
and responding to the following toasts: — **The 
Liberty of France," "The Liberty of the French 
Press," "Scotland yet," "The glorious Liberty 
of Old England," "The Institutions of Paris," 
" The Ladies of Perth," and our friend proposed 
"The Perthaldre Advertiser" 

THE HOTEL DE CLUNY. 

This museum is situated on the beautiful new 
Boulevard, Saint Michel, not far from the Pantheon, 
the Sorbonne, and the Luxembourg ; and as it is 
the National Museum of France, destined, as the 
official guide says, to receive the national collections 
of antiquity, the middle-ages, and the renaissance, 
no stranger should neglect to visit it. It is open 
every day, and the visitor obtains admission on 
showing his passport, or by ticket from the direc- 
tor. We had neither ; but a bland smile from our 
companion, some mysterious words, and the gentle 
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gliding of an imperial franc into the hands — or we 
should rather say into the iinexceptionably white 
gloves — of the official, removed all obstacles. We 
entered the cour d'honneur by the grande porte, 
and soon, leaving modem life behind us, found 
ourselves en plein moyen age. This museum is full 
of wonder, full of interest, full of precious gems, 
full of the pride and glory of France, and during 
the season full of travellers from all nations. 
In one department are the royal state carnages, 
used in the middle ages; they are of great dimen- 
sions, some of them 20 feet long, built at great 
cost, almost covered with gilding, and the interior 
composed of the finest sewed work. The sleeping 
apartments of Henry IV and his Queen are shown. 
They adjoin each other, and the identical bed these 
royal personages slept in, with the drapery and 
mattresses, are there in perfect preservation. The 
gudeman of Ballingeich, Queen Mary's father, was 
married here. The ground floor comprises six large 
halls, containing all kinds of collections of the 15th 
and 16th centuries, carriages, works of art, tapestry, 
drapery stufifs from the 3d to the 17th century, 
potteries of the Gallo-Koman period, and utensils in 
great variety from the stone age to the renaissance. 
The galerie dee voiturea is particularly interesting, 
not only on account of its unequalled richness, but 
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chiefly in consequence of the elegance and the origi- 
nality of shape of the carriages, sledges, and chaises. 
The harness belonging to the carriages hanging on the 
wall beside them, are in such perfect order that any 
of them could be got ready for the Lord Mayor or any 
other great man in a few minutes. A stair, called the 
escalier d'Henri IV, leads to the halls of the upper 
floor comprising the armoury, the gallery of shields 
and trophies of aU kinds, the Bains de Lesneur, 
the grand bas-reliefs of Lucca della Kobbia, the beau- 
tiful collection of enamels, the specimens of early 
French manufacture, the stonewares of Flanders, 
the specimens of all sorts of faience of the 14th 
and 15th centuries, &c., &c. La Salle No. 8, is 
especially remarkable. It contains the rich collec- 
tion of jewellery, objects of the greatest value, on 
account of their workmanship, as well as with 
respect to archeology. The collections of golden 
crowns of the Gothic kings, priceless treasures of 
the 7th century, and preserved in an admirable and 
intact state, would alone constitute the glory of a 
public collection of the first rank. Besides the French 
collection there are numbers of Roman antiquities. 
Part of the original walls, built in the 4th century, 
are still shown, but nobody is allowed to touch 
them. They are from 10 to 12 feet in thickness, 
and are carefully watched. Passing through the 
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little chapel, a delightful monoment of the 15th 
eentury, in perfect preservation, and of surpassing 
elegance, the visitor enters a little garden and 
arrives at the grand hall of the Palais des Thermes, 
the thermae of the Romans, still standing as a 
witness of the first years of the fourth century. 
These vaults, containing national monuments of the 
highest antiquity, are very imposing. It is here we 
find the altars of the Gallic period, the stone and 
marble monuments of the 4th century, and the 
marble statue of Julian the Apostate (361-364). 
Here Julian, according to reliable testimony, was 
proclaimed Roman Emperor by his soldiers in the 
year 360. 

The museum consists of the Palais des Thermes 
(thermae, warm baths) and the Hdtel Cluny. The 
former, of which the grand hall and the vaults are 
still intact, is the most ancient monument of Paris, 
and dates as far back as Constantinus Chlorus. 
Certain it is, that Julian chose it for his residence 
about the year 360. Upon its ruins and foundations 
Jehan de Bourbon, Abbot of the order of Cluny, 
erected the Hdtel de Cluny in the year 1185, now 
the only monument in Paris that has preserved com- 
pletely the delicacy and originality of the architecture 
of the middle ages. Having become in 1515 the resi- 
donce of Mary of England, of James V of Scotland in 
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1536, the Hdtel de Cluny remained the property of 
the order of Cluny till the Revolution, when it passed 
into the hands of private persons, till in 1843 it 
was purchased, along with the ancient Palais des 
Thermos, then the property of the city of Paris, 
by GU)vemment, and became the National Museum 
of the French, a museum whose catalogue to-day 
comprises nine thousand numbers. We have our 
Kensington Museum, and the French have nothing 
like it ; but why have we not a museum of national 
antiquities? The question has often been asked. 

THE FOUNTAINS. 

One of the first things that strikes the tourist in 
visiting Paris is the great abundance of fountains. 
The Parisians are not nearly so well supplied with 
water as we are in Scotland, but they certainly make 
the most use of what they have. In every place 
where it can be done fountains are erected, and play 
all day long to the admiration of every one. The 
scarcity of water compels them sometimes to use 
stagnant water ; the great heat, however, during the 
season makes that mode highly objectionable. In 
any case these fountains lend great beauty to the 
city, and we very much wish that our Scotch towns 
would follow the example. 
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GENERAL APPEARANCE OF THE CITY. 

Paris during the last 15 years has been nearly all 
remodelled. Old buildings have been removed, and 
the old city has given place to the new, composed 
of splendid streets, squares, and promenades, &c. 
Government offices and barracks are now scattered 
in all directions for national purposes, and the white 
stone used in building gives to the whole great 
beauty. Building goes on rapidly, and the archi- 
tecture is so tasteful as might be copied by the 
best architects of Great Britain. 

THE MUNCIPALITY. 

Baron Haussmann is the Chief Magistrate of 
Paris, and has for his title Prefect of the 
Seine. His power is next that of the Emperor, and 
his word is law throughout the city. He is 
subject to no tribunal but the Emperor, and he rules 
Paris with a rod of iron. He can put on taxes on 
the citizens ad libitum^ and when any unruly indi- 
vidual oflers to rebel, he is told he must just pay 
like other people or be placed under surveillance. 
The citizens are heavily taxed. The great buildings 
which have been going on for so many years have 
been by the decree of the Emperor and the Prefect. 
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Money to an enormous extent has been borrowed to 
pay for the same, and the people are taxed to pay the 
interest. The Prefect has never condescended till 
recently to publish an account of his intromissions, 
preferring to do everything with a high hand. When 
a fractious citizen remonstrates, the Prefect says, 
"You have got nothing to do with the buildings of 
Paris, aU you have got to do is to pay your share 
of the taxes ! " Paris, formerly divided into 12 
arrondisements, comprises, since the annexation of 
the banlieues, 20 of them, which again are subdivided 
into 24 quartiers, each of which has a Oommissaire 
de Police. At the head of these 24 arrondisements 
stands the great Haussmann, the Prefect de la Seine, 
filling both the office of Prefect and that of Maire 
Central. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

English and Scotch people are greatly respected 
by the Parisians. When one goes into a shop and is 
recognised as a Scotchman, the eye, of the shopman 
brightens up very considerably, and his politeness 
knows no bounds. Politeness, however, is a second 
nature with the French, and we would greatly 
recommend it to the Scotch people as a custom they 
should copy. Then again, education has a curious 
meaning here. With a great many it means merely 
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to be able to read and speak their own language. 
The police and others in authority are wofully igno- 
rant. One policeman we spoke to, who was strutting 
about on the Boulevards with his " unexceptionably 
white kids," actually could not read his mother 
tongue, and he was a man above average intelli- 
gence. 

THE DOG MARKET. 

There are a great many sights of Paris of a 
highly amusing character, and it is only by a pro- 
longed stay that specimens of them are to be seen. 
We shall take as an example the Dog Market. An 
original way of selling dogs is for the owner to go 
down to the river bank, throw two lumps of wood 
into the water a considerable distance, pitch half 
& dozen dogs into the river, and the dog that first 
brings out the largest stick two times in succession 
is the champion, and is sold at the highest price 
accordingly. 



THE TRIBUNE OP COMMERCE. 

On our way to our Hotel one afternoon we looked 
into the Tribune of Conmierce, and at the time an 
election of a member was going on. As we have 
recently had elections in Perthshire, we may append 
copy of the voting card for the sake of the curious : — 
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Elections duo Tribunal de Commerce. 

Bulletin de Vote. 

Candidat a la Pr6sidence, 

J. Drouin, 

Juge Sortant. 

11 An 8 de Services Effectifs. 



THE OBELISK OF LOCJXOR. 

In the middle of that wondrous place, the Place 
de la Concorde, stands, as we have already said, the 
Obelisk of Louxor with its two beautiful constantly 
playing fountains on the north and south sides. 
The place is surrounded by eight colossal statues 
representing the principal towns of France — Mar- 
seilles, Lyons, Lille, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Nantes, 
Rouen, and Strasbourg. The ensemble of these 
monuments offers an aspect truly grandiose, enhanced 
by the wondrous panorama which unfolds itself in 
every direction. Before the visitor are the Champs 
Elys6es with the Palais de I'Industrie, the Pano- 
rama, the Caf6 Chantants, the Cirque, and the 
imposing mass of the Arc de Triomph commanding 
the whole ; behind are the Jardins and the Palais 
des Tuileries ; on the right the Garde-Meuble, the 
Minist^re de la Marine and the Madeleine ; on the 
left the Bridge de la Concorde and the Palais of 
the Corps L^gislatif. 

The Place de la Concorde was formerly called 
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the Place Louis XV. on accouut of the equestrian 
statue of that monarch, erected there by the city 
of Paris. In 1792 this statue was destroyed, a 
colossal statue of Liberty raised, at the foot of which 
the king's head fell on the Slst January, 1793, and 
the place called the Place de la Revolution. Here 
the guillotine was en permanence during the Reign of 
Terror, although most of the victims of Liberty 
fell upon the Place de Grfeve, near the Hdtel de 
ViQe. The first Consul destroyed the Column of 
Liberty and changed the name of the place to its 
present one ; but neither the Colonne Nationale, 
which Bonaparte wished to erect, nor the vfhonument 
expiatoiie which the Restoration intended to conse- 
crate to the memory of Louis XVI ever were 
finished. In 1836, however, the present monument, 
the Obelisk of Louxor, called also the needle of Cleo- 
patra, an enormous monolith of red Syena granite, 
was erected under the superintendence of the 
engineer, Lebas, and in presence of more than 
20,000 spectators. The work of erection must have 
offered great difficulties considering the dimensions 
of the obelisk, which is 20 metres 89 centimetres 
in length (nearly 70 feet), (exclusive of the pyra- 
midion in which it terminates), 2 metres 44 centi- 
metres in breadth (nearly 7 feet), and whose weight 
is estimated at 225,550 kilogrammes, e(j[ual to the 
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load of 22 railway trudat. The obelisk is covered 
on each side Math three columns of hieroglyphics, to 
be read vertically, amounting to about 1,40() signs, 
and engraved, or rather sculptured with such finish, 
that according to the French 8ava)its they surpass 
in perfection all other monuments still existing in 
Egypt. The true and complete meaning of the 
inscriptions has never been until very recently fully 
ascertained, and even the best French guide books 
offer nothing but the vague assertion that the 
hieroglyphics relate, dlt on, the history of Ramesea 
and Sesostris. 

No wonder then that Brown, Jones, and Robin- 
son, to whom the names of Champollion and Lepsius 
are l)ut sounds produced on Brown's tympanum, 
should occasionally be seen going round the monu- 
ment admiring the beautiful birds and insects 
engraved upon it, and speculating on its purport 
and origin with all the sagacity so peculiar to that 
interesting species. 

For the benefit of those of our readers who might 
go to Paris next summer, we give the substance of 
the history of the obelisk and the translation of 
some of its inscriptions as found in a little ])0()k 
published last year — L^OMlisque de Louxor—hy 
H. Ferry. Already Napoleon the First ha<l had the 
desire to bring over to Paris some of the Egyptian 
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monoliths ; but the war with England, whose ships 
were sweeping the Mediterranean, prevented his 
wish from being gratified. Afterwards the Viceroy 
ceded to Louis XVIII one of the obelisks of 
Alexandria ; but when, some years later, the great 
Champollion visited Egypt, he was struck with the 
beauty and complete preservation of the two obelisks 
of Louxor, a village in the district of Thebes. A 
report was presented to Charles X, the consequence 
of which was, that Mehemet-Ali, at the request of 
the French Consul-Greneral, ceded the two obelisks 
to the French in 1830. In 1832, a vessel, 
especially built for that purpose, brought over the 
obelisk now standing upon the Place de la Con- 
corde. What became of the other one, M. Ferry 
does not say ; but there is a story current among 
Frenchmen, that it was given to the English, 
who, however, were so stupid as to break it 
when attempting to take it down. The obelisk 
of Louxor receives a particular interest from the 
fact of its having been contemporary with Moses. 
It was hewn out of the rocks of Syena in the reign 
of Rameses II (Sesostris), about the year (B.C.) 1550, 
the same king at whose Court Moses was brought 
up, and under whose successor the exodus of the 
Jews took place. That the Israelites worked at the 
obelisk, and assisted at its erection, there can be 
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little doubt. It is therefore the more disappointing 
to find that the inscriptions contain so little infor- 
mation, that their import is so meagre as to leave 
unsatisfied even the most modest curiosity. They 
are, as has been found out now, like the inscriptions 
of all other obelisks, mere panegyrics of the reigning 
tyrant, calling him a son of the sun, master of terror, 
who has all the chiefs of the nations under his feet, 
&c. Here, for example, is a literal translation of one 
of the columns on the Madeline side of the obelisk : 
— "The Horus — sun ; the strongest of the strong ; who 
fights with his sword ; the King with great roaring, 
whose valour strikes the whole earth ; the King of 
Higher and Lower Egypt ; son of the sun ; he whose 
reign is twice cherished like that of the god who 
dwells at Thebes, the King of Egypt." 

SUPREME COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 

After visiting the Tribune of Commerce, we looked 
into this important legal Chamber. A debate was 
going on, to which we sat and listened. It referred 
to a dispute which had arisen between two mer- 
cantile houses in France. The speakers were 
very animated, and although at times not very 
intelligible, their animation made it impossible to 
sit without listening patiently and being greatly 
interested. There were five Judges on the bench, 
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before whom the debate proceeded. The audience 
was very small and select, and to the bulk of visitors 
this is perhaps one of the least important places to 
visit. 

THE POST-OFFICE. 

A visit to the Post-Office in Paris cannot fail to 
excite feelings of surprise on the part of those who 
know the admirable management of that institution 
in this country. If you go to buy a postage stamp, 
to weigh a letter or register a letter, you may make 
up your mind that the transaction will not take 
less time than a quarter of an hour, and frequently 
more. One reason of this is the scarcity of officials. 
In the Post-Office near the Louvre, a somewhat 
stupid-looking individual occupies a pretty high 
arm chair, visible through a window of 18 inches 
square. This official seldom rises off his seat, but 
serves the public after that fashion, smoking a long 
pipe all the while. Though the place be crowded with 
people, which is a common occurrence, this official 
fires away at the "smoky element," and the public 
have to wait his convenience, as there is no other per- 
son to serve them. The registry of letters suggests 
a good deal of the ridiculous. The letter must ])e 
handed to this individual open. He takes it out of 
the envelope ; reads it if he is disposed ; after some 
time weighs it ; then tells you if he will Inlcp it. 
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'File writer must theu produce his seal, ttenlini/ wau:, 
and a light, and seal the whole in the presence of this 
august personage. A case of this kind occurred as 
we were posting a letter one day, and we had of 
course to wait till the performance was done before 
we got served. Young ladies transmitting love 
tokens requiring this ordeal have our sincere sym- 
pathy ! 

VERSAILLES. 

Twenty miles eastward from Paris, on the baiiks 
of the Seine, lie the famous palace, grounds, and 
fountains of Versailles, whose name is as "familiar 
as a household word" on the Continent of Europe. 
Being very desirous to see the fountains when they 
are known to be best worth seeing — viz. on the 
first Sunday of the month, we set out that day in 
company with our friend, who, in the course of 
these rambles, turned out to be an invaluable 
acquisition. The tourist has great choice of con- 
veyances on Sunday, as Versailles is the favourite 
place for the citizens on that day throughout 
the season, and certainly the scene itself, when 
the tourist gets to it, is one of the gayest 
that could be conceived. The bulk of the people 
are conveyed by railway and omnibus, although 
there are, besides, a little river steamer, cabs, and 
various smaller vehicles. The omnibuses are of 
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the American fashion — constructed for the benefit 
of ladies on the top, and generally have three 
horses. The heat at this season (August) was 
excessive, and we went out by train in about an 
hour. The trains have no stated hour of departure 
on Sunday but simply start whenever they are 
comfortably full ; the arrangement works well. 
We arrived at Versailles in the heat of the day, 
and a glorious sight presented itself to our 
view. The Palace stands on a rising ground at the 
extremity of the town, and commands an extensive 
and picturesque view of the whole valley of the 
Seine, with the little red villages dotted here and 
there throughout the landscape. We don't think 
the villages improve the prospect — rather the re- 
verse ; but, whether or not, the view is quite an 
interesting one. Had some of our local artists — 
such as Mr. Cranstoun or Mr. Barclay — ^been there, 
we have no doubt they would have admired it. 
The Palace of Versailles is of great dimensions, the 
length being no less than 1,400 feet. It is not now 
a royal residence, but is occupied by several families 
— ^pensioners of the State. It has long been famous 
not only for its fountains, but for its marvellous 
collection of paintings, probably, with one exception, 
the largest in Europe. The paintings occupy the 
pzincipal section of the building, which is composed 
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of spacious galleries, the extent of which may be 
conceived when we say that it takes the best part 
of a day to walk through them leisurely. As there is 
scarcely a seat to be had, the journey on a hot 
summer day soon becomes oppressive. A glance at 
the pictures was all we could get, so great was the 
crowd, and so great was the heat. We may say, 
however, that the bulk of them relate chiefly to the 
wars in which France has from time to time been 
engaged, and portraits of the Kings, Queens, and 
great personages of France. Some of the paintings 
are of great size, being no less than 25 to 30 feet in 
length, and a few feet less in breadth. They have 
been executed by the greatest masters of the day, 
which is a guarantee of their merit as works of art. 
The French people look on these magnificent galleries 
with feelings of profound adoration. On the ground 
floor we saw some very fine statues in marble in 
great variety, of certain royal personages and 
distinguished French Generals ; and on a portion of 
the second floor there is a beautiful chapel finished 
with great magnificence. 

The gardens of Versailles are laid out with 
fine taste and surpassing beauty. They abound 
with beautiful lawns and terraces, spacious pro- 
menades shaded with high trees, and in the centre 
of these promenades are artificial fountains of every 
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shape and deQign. The flower gardens display 
equally good taste. There are two centres of attrac- 
tion outside the Palace — ^the great lawn where the 
band performs, and the grand fountains. The for- 
mer is well supplied with chairs at Id each, so that 
visitors may rest themselves during pleasure. The 
band is composed of 50 or 60 performers, and dis- 
courses music every Sunday. The music is not high 
class, but is moH effective — quality superseded by 
quantity — ^the latter being the order of the day. 
The bulk of the visitors spend an hour or two in 
this shaded place till the fountains begin to play. 
The great group of fountains play only on the first 
Sunday of the month, and the number of people 
present on this occasion was in consequence much 
larger than on ordinary Sundays. It was stated to 
us that there were present from 15,000 to 20,000, 
and the sight was of course a very lively one. The 
great fountain begins to play at 5, p.m., and at that 
hour every visitor is a spectator of the scene. It is 
composed of a group of 70 or 80 fountains, situated 
in a great circle, the artificial waters all playing into 
one another. When the sun is shining brilliantly 
the efifect is somewhat sublime. Some of the waters 
rise very high in the air, others somewhat low, form- 
ing a Prince of Wales feather and other figures. We 
Question if there is in the world a more splendid 
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display of artificial waters. People of all nations 
come to see them, and when they come they may 
safely repeat the words of the Queen of the South, 
* ' One half has not been told. " Over the grounds there 
is a profuse variety of trees, which lend great beauty 
to the whole. At six o'clock the crowds began to dis- 
perse and return to the city by the various routes — a 
large portion patronising the Versailles caf 6s — famous 
once in a day, but their reputation stands now some- 
thing below par. We looked in on one of these, 
which we found full of "natives," took a seat, and 
ordered a supply of the usual beverage. On Sun- 
days these places are very gay and very exciting — 
patronised by all classes of the citizens, male and 
female, and with a continual stream of visitors the 
sight is full of interest to a stranger. Then again 
there is always something to be seen in the way of 
variety. For example, in paying our "bQl," wo had 
nothing unfortunately but half sovereigns and Bank 
of England notes, and in such places as the present 
it is highly necessary to distinguish between a sove- 
reign and a Napoleon, half a sovereign and half a 
Napoleon. The value of a Napoleon is 20 francs, or 
16s 8d, and answers the same purpose as the English 
sovereign — ^plus the difference ; the latter in exchange 
is equal to 25 francs. We put down a half sovereign, 
and the " garcon " returned with the change as if he 
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had got a half Napoleon. "Come, that won't do." 
Waiter — ** Why ? " ** You got half a sovereign, and 
we must have 12i francs for it. " Waiter goes to the 
lady in charge (a very sharp, black-eyed individual, 
probably green at the hearty but manifesting the 
usual "points" of a strong minded female), and 
a conversation ensues in which the half sovereign is 
brought out and minutely and suspiciously examined. 
The lady darted her eye at us, then at the gold for 
some time, evidently taking us for suspicious char- 
acters. This performance being gone through, she 
sailed along to us through a large assemblage of 
people, as the place was full. Lady (majestically) — 
" I'm afraid I can't take this money ! " ** You took 
it for 10 francs, and wo must have 124 ^^^ i*» ^^ we 
take it back." Lady— "I don't Uke its look." 
"Very well, we will give you a Bank of England 
note to allay your suspicions." Note shown, but 
produced no impression — ^we might as well have 
offered a "greenback," indorsed "Andrew John- 
son." Meanwhile the scene directed the atten- 
tion of the people toward us. Lady (producing 
the gold) — "It looks bad, but I will give you 11 
francs for it." "No, no, we will not have that — 
124, or we take it back." Lady (hesitating) — "Well, 
I will give you 1 2 francs for it, but, as I already told 
yow, I don't like it's look!" "No, no; we will 
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thank you to return it ; " and we thereupon found 
that between us we had as much change as paid the 
bill, which we did, and left the black-eyed lady to 
her meditations on the *' English sovereign." 

CONCLUDINQ REMARKS. 

We have just one or two observations to make, 
and then we are done. Visitors to Paris, or, in 
short, to any Continental or other place, should 
endeavour to speak, however imperfectly, the language 
of the country, or they are sure to meet with many 
disadvantages. The importance of this cannot l>o 
over-estimated. An examj^le might \hs given in the 
matter of exchange — the French like the British 
sovereign to a degree, but unless the visitor Irxik 
what he is about plenty of the merchants r/r caf4s 
will try to secure it for 16s 8d, These liljcrrties 
wiU not be attempted when the rimUfT speaks the 
language. 

In the course of oar rambles through the Fren/^h 
capital, we have found a great rleal to arlimre, suul 
a great deal which might be copied with a/lvantag^ 
by f/ther nations. The laws by wfakh VtMtfji is 
governed are n^/t withr/ai fault ; >>at wh^n w« c^m 
svier the YaJtAxn an^l rnxUfai^ *A tlw; p«/iipl#;^ th^r 
i^-xiAaXuma^rj aod warhk« charv:ter« tb^ ye^munvsA^^ 
asti^^hment u* th<t m^fik/iry fA Napot^m, ikkwt'v*', idi 
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their unbounded enthusiasm, and love of warlike 
exploits, we do not much wonder that the present 
Emperor rules on the principle of the "Medes and 
Persians. " It is not expected from the nature of his 
disease that he can have many years to live, and 
when his end comes, what will become of France ? 
That is a question which the Parisians are unable 
to answer, many being of opinion that the Imperial 
Prince will have no chance whatever, when the crisis 
comes, to succeed his father. 

The first thing that strikes a stranger on entering 
Paris is the magnificence of the streets and public 
buildings. The city, as now arranged, is laid out 
with high achitectural skill, and such as any country 
might be proud of. The fashionable thoroughfares, 
such as the Boulevards, have the carriage-way. 
covered with asphalt, and in that manner the noise 
of vehicles is suppressed. Along these streets 
at equal distances are wooden pillars, the property 
of the Government, and on these the merchants, 
for stated sums, advertise their wares. It is done 
by placard and annual contract. This custom 
certainly does not improve the look of the streets, 
but it has to be borne in mind that the newspapers 
in Paris are few, and the rules by which they are 
conducted are in some respects very oppressive. 
It is also noticeable that ladies, both young and 
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oltl, are extensively employed. They are to be 
found at the head of all the principal caf§s and 
restaarants, keeping the books, collecting the money, 
and taking the general management ; also, in a great 
variety of shops and public places, down to shaving 
saloons. The present Emperor has done a vast deal 
for Paris, he has in short remade and reformed the 
city ; the spacious new streets and squares, Govern- 
ment offices, and other public buildings have given 
the city quite a new appearance. The citizens are 
crying out from oppression in the way of taxes to 
meet the enormous expenditure, but they are power- 
less, the Prefect's will being law, and must be 
obeyed. France, in many respects, is an unhappy 
country, not only from its internal affairs, but from 
its position with foreign relations. This is not a 
subject we mean to enter upon here, but we may 
observe that there is always a large number of 
Grermans and other foreigners in France, and the 
feeling on their part toward the Emperor is one of 
profound hatred. A few weeks in Paris will satisfy 
a Scotchman. He will return to his country with 
greater admiration than ever for her government 
and laws, her institutions, and her civil and religious 
liberty. 
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As it is of the greatest importance in visiting Ver- 
sailles to do it systematically, I append a word of 
advice to tourists, taken from one of the best local 
"guides." 

** On entering the Palace Yard, stop a moment U» 
examine the seventeen statues which adorn it ; then 
going a little higher up, place yourself in the middle 
of the buildings, so as to take a full view of the 
Court of Marble ; on leaving it, go towards the Sooth 
Wing, and enter the Museum by the diKir on the 
left hand, descend the staircase leading to the new 
Gallery of Busts and Monuments ; go up the Stair- 
case of Monsieur, and enter the Hall of Marei^/, 
where ten rooms are consecrated to the vietoric* of 
the Empire. 

" In a vestibale yon will find three rooms filled 
with statues, basts, aikd haut-ntlitiM of leretatl gnat 
men, inch as Henry IT., KfaimwrrAaai, V^Haife, 

" Trrjta tbeikce yoa wkD fomt iiifio the HaH of the 
Aiiminls of FnuKe ; aext imto that of the Cmh 
stables. 

'* AiterTmBfii yom eitler m. twma ewrtraffiimig tftie 

portcscts «f the TnaA Ifsnhails; whtm jnus ^vne 

c 
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to the middle of the last room take to the right, to 
visit the Gallery and Vestibule of Lewis XIII., 
which separates them from the Room of Plans. 

** You will now enter six rooms of Marshals, newly 
opened, beginning by Berthier, who, as well as the 
immortal Hoche, was bom at Versailles. 

"Next you will find the Gallery of Celebrated 
Warriors, which you will quit to visit the Ambas- 
sadors* Hall, where you will remark the busts of 
illuatrious warriors killed in fighting for their coun- 
try. At the extremity are the statues of Bayard 
and Turenne, and picture-plans representing a gen- 
eral view of the march of the ^ops from Con- 
stantine to Algiers, via Setif and the Bibans or the 
Iron Gate. This hall, in which are ten statues of 
Marshals of France, communicates with the Ambas- 
sadors' Staircase. On leaving it, go into the Porch 
of Gabriel, where are placed the statues of Lewis 
XV. and his consort Maria-Leczinska. 

** You are now in the Hall of the Chapel. At the 
further end of this Chapel, against the ceiling, ob- 
serve the admirable painting of the Resurrection ; 
and on the ceiling the angels with trumpets pro- 
claiming the praises of the Lord. 

**At the end of the Chapel are two marble sta- 
tues; on the right that of Lewis XIII., and on the 
left that of Lewis XIV. passing the Rhine at Tol- 
huis, A.D. 1672. On quitting this gallery, recollect 
that, in bad weather, you must continue by the 
Gallery of Sculptures, and, in fine weather, by the 
Picture Gallery, in the midst of which, on the right 
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hand, are the five rooms of the Crusades, which yon 
will leave after examination to go into the first 
Gallery of the French history (on the ground floor) ; 
from thence you will proceed to the room of the 
Plague of Jaffa. 

"On the second floor, at the top of the Opera 
Staircase, is the Room of the Academicians, and 
next, that of the Family of the Ursins, represented 
kneeling. Continue, as far as the Rue des Reser- 
voirs, go down stairs and enter the Stone Gallery, 
in the midst of which is the Hall of Constantine 
and the Tomb of Mazarin, with two bronze statues 
of goddesses, and the battle of Ivry gained by Henry 
TV. over Mayenne, assisted by a Spanish army. 
This picture is without inscription. 

"In the second room are Pictures representing 
the alliance of the National Guards and the army 
in the Champ-de-Mars at Paris, on the 14th July, 
1790 ; and fionaparte on the 9th November, 1799. 
The former represents a great national holiday ; the 
latter an event the results of which were highly 
advantageous to France. The 9th November is the 
day on which Bonaparte, on his return from Egypt, 
dissolved and drove from Saint Cloud the Legislative 
Assembly. He is represented at the head of his 
staff and a battalion of grenadiers, with their 
bayonets fixed ; the deputies are seen escaping on 
all sides. 

"Another Painting shows Lewis XVIII. giving 
the Chart in 1814. 

"Cross the Gallery of Sculptures, the Hall of thft 
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Chapel, the Saloons of Hercules and Abundance, 
take to the left to visit the Room of the States 
General, come back and enter the Saloon of Venus, 
and continue the visit of the State Apartments of 
Lewis XIV. as far as the Saloon of War, and enter 
the Gallery of Mirrors ; in the middle, on the left, 
vou will find the Council- Chamber, the Bedroom of 
Lewis XIV., the Saloon of the O'Eil-de Boeuf, that 
of and pass into that of the Lackeys, then return to 
the Gallery of Mirrors, the State Kooms of the Queen 
as far as the Koom of the Coronation of Napoleon, 
which you will leave to pass into several rooms 
containing battles of the Republic. 

"In the next room is placed the admirable Paint- 
ing of the Capture of the Smalah, where may be 
remarked several agreeable figures of handsome 
Circassian women in the act of flying. The. attack 
has been so sudden that they have scarce the^lime 
to mount, half undressed, upon their camels. . 

"The Smalah comprised a population of twenty 
thousand souls, five thousand combatants armed 
with muskets, five hundred of which regular infantry, 
and two thousand horse." 



